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given. Some of the mistakes were represented thus: "I was well raised " 
— a girl lifted on a see-saw arrangement; "She carried me to the moving 
picture show" — a small girl in a large girl's arms; "She sat on me." 
At the end of the Week, a chapel hour was devoted to the subject, with 
only students in charge. At the close of the discussion, the class which 
had been most clever was given honorable mention, and the student 
who had guessed the most mistakes was given a dictionary for a prize. 

Now what were the results ? For the first time our students as a body 
considered this matter seriously. For the first time, also, we touched 
that most difficult, delicate problem — the faculty's English. Afterward 
several teachers and officers questioned me about certain expressions and 
invited me to examine their notices on the bulletin boards. 

We hope to accomplish more next year. We shall begin earlier, 
organize the English department loosely into a Speech Council, com- 
posed of active and associate members, the former being those who 
promise to use every opportunity to improve their ability to speak, the 
latter being those who promise to be careful as to their speech. We shall 
retain the council of representatives to conduct early in the year Better 
Speech Week and to formulate other such devices for keeping this 
subject before the students. We hope to send out to the parents, who 
represent all parts of the state, circular letters, perhaps from this council, 
which will insure among them a thoroughly sympathetic attitude toward 
speech improvement and any activity which we may devise on the order 
of Better Speech Week. 

Claudia E. Crumpton 

Girls Technical Institute 
montevallo, ala. 



THE TASK OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 

Discussions as to the teaching of English generally center about the 
problem, "How can we make this subject interesting to our pupils?" 
Interest is indeed, today, the keynote for all educational theories. But 
I believe that teachers who discuss the problem with this idea in mind 
miss the real difficulty which one who guides younger minds has to meet. 
That problem is, "How can we make our subject truthful to the 
present ?" 

The reading of the literary masterpieces commonly studied in the 
four years of the high school, endeavors to teach literary art, as well as the 
intellectual and moral contents of the particular work studied. These 
classics, however, reveal the intellectual and moral concepts of the age 
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or generation in which they were written. Young people, who especially 
see only the present and future, lack sympathy with the ideas which 
thrilled other generations, and regard the study of them as drudgery. 

The teachers, who are prone to become atrophied by a too long 
seclusion in the study of the past, must study the present as it is revealed 
in the magazines and writings of all descriptions which crowd the 
bookstands. And in this study our powers are taxed, for no all-knowing 
critic has placed here a guide-post for us. 

The age is marked to some extent in the field of literature by a 
divorce of art and life. These two terms, of course, need definition, as 
art must seem of necessity to be a representation of life. However, by 
art I mean polish, elegance, and restraint. Democracy is the cry of 
our time and it is this same democracy which has caused the rupture 
between the two forces, both of which are necessary for the production of 
the greatest. Literature is today in America written for the people — 
the people who have not come to a realization of the finenesses of life. 
And so we observe on the one hand literary standards as adopted by such 
magazines as Harpers and the Atlantic and on the other hand, if I may 
mention that very popular expression of the people's tastes, the Saturday 
Evening Post. In the former magazines we may observe elegance, 
grace, and refinement. The heroes and heroines (to use somewhat obso- 
lete terms) come from the cultured classes, generally the professional. 
But the spirit of our times is not so expressed. One misses in the litera- 
ture of this type that zest for all things, coarse and common though they 
may be, which young and old are showing. Gaiety is the humor of the 
age. Movement is the spirit of the age. Bergson expresses this idea 
when he defines life as change. Today nothing is secluded or sheltered, 
elegant or refined — all is huge enjoyment of every experience which can 
be encountered. The cheaper magazines, cheaper in tone as well as in 
price, have caught this spirit, and much as we may condemn the Muses, 
we may never say of them that they are dead. The business class, whose 
members are the movers in the world's history of today, are the characters 
in the tales of the latter kind of magazines. 

Youth is intuitive of the spirit of the times. We find the young 
people flocking to the movies and devouring the popular magazines. It 
is of no avail for the teacher to say, "Thou shalt not touch." Instead 
he must recognize the essential truths in these delineations of the people 
and yet point out the art of the finer things. It is the task of the teacher 
to make his students understand that all that is must be depicted with the 
fineness of perfect understanding. 

Margaret Thomson 

Akeley, Minn. 



